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Herbst  Theatre,  San  Francisco 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  6,  8:00  PM  - 10:15  PM 

herbst  Theatre.  401  Van  ness  (at  McAllister),  San  Francisco 
Robert  Richards  University  of  Chicago,  MODERATOR 


8 00  PM  Performance  CHARLES  DARWIN:  LIVE  AND  IN  CONCERT,  PART  I 

Richard  Milner,  Anthropologist,  author,  dramatist  and  lyricist.  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York 

When  Dr.  Milner  first  burst  into  a song  he'd  written,  while  zine.  Milner  wittily  breaks  down  complex  scientific  theo- 
delivering  a keynote  address  on  Darwin,  the  astonished  ries,  mixing  what  Stephen  jay  Gould  calls  "vibrant  idio-  ’ 
audience  went  wild  with  applause.  Thus  was  born  a paral-  syncrasy  with  true  scholarship." 
lei  career  to  his  senior  editorship  of  Natural  History  maga- 


8:30  PM  Lecture  HUNTING  FOR  SKYHOOKS,  DISCOVERING  CRANES 

Daniel  C.  Dennett,  Tufts  University 


Ever  since  Darwin,  skeptics  have  tried  to  find  some  marvel 
of  nature  or  mind  they  could  prove  did  not  owe  its  exist- 
ence to  a cascade  of  mindless,  bottom-up,  Darwinian  pro- 
cesses. They  have  been  hunting  for  "skyhooks" — things  that 
owe  their  existence  to  something  on  high.  The  search  for 
skyhooks  is  honorable  work;  a skyhook  is  just  what  a skep- 
tic about  natural  selection  should  hope  to  find:  a "you  can't 

9:30  PM  Dramatic  Performance 


get  here  from  there"  disproof  of  Darwinian  gradualism.  But 
so  far,  the  history  of  skyhook-seeking  has  been  a history  of 
crane-finding.  Time  and  again,  new  Darwinian  mecha- 
nisms, of  ever  greater  designing  power,  have  been  discov- 
ered, resting  firmly  on  the  foundations  provided  by  ear- 
lier, simpler  cranes.  Prof.  Dennett,  one  of  America's  best 
known  Darwinists,  asks,  "Are  there  any  'skyhooks?'" 


A SOMEWHAT  ECCENTRIC  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  PROCEEDINGS 
PETER  DONAT,  ACT  emeritus 


The  acclaimed  actor  takes  a dollop  of  George  Bernard  Shaw 
on  Darwinism,  and  adds  a dash  of  Shakespeare  to  give 
some  idea  how  the  controversy  Darwin  unleashed  with  his 


revolutionary  evolutionary  theory  has  spread  into  our  gen 
eral  perspective  on  life. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  7,  10  AM  - 3:30  PM 

10  00  AM  Lecture  SEEDLINGS,  CHICKS,  AND  CHILDREN:  DARWIN'S  BREEDING  INTEREST 

James  Moore,  Open  University,  England 


Darwin's  home  was  his  laboratory.  There  he  performed 
many  prodigious,  painstaking  experiments,  some  lasting 
decades.  As  a gentleman  farmer  with  a flair  for  natural  his- 
tory, he  took  a special  interest  in  breeding.  This  can  be 
traced  from  his  mother's  pigeon  fancying,  through  his 
Edinburgh  teacher  Robert  Grant's  lessons  in  reproductive 
physiology,  to  his  own  experiments  with  plants  and 
pigeons.  Darwin's  interest  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 

11:10  AM  Lecture 


offspring  was  profoundly  linked  to  his  fear  of  hereditary 
weakness  in  his  own  large  family.  Of  his  ten  children,  three 
died  young  and  most  were  sickly.  His  cousin  Francis  Galton 
and  son  Leonard,  both  childless,  pursued  this  concern  into 
the  twentieth  century,  extending  Darwin's  laboratory  to  so- 
ciety. Professor  Moore  uses  slide  illustrations  to  give  us  a 
glimpse  into  the  personal  life  which  shaped  Darwin's 
scientific  quests. 


THE  RISE  AND  DECLINE  OF  DARWINISM  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  THOUGHT,  1859-1935 
Carl  Degler,  Professor  Emeritus,  Stanford  University 


One  of  the  several  consequences  of  the  publication  of  The 
Origin  of  Species  in  1859  was  that  the  book  soon  shaped  the 
scientific  study  of  human  social  behavior.  Evolution  be- 
came the  basic  pattern  for  the  development  of  the  rising 
fields  of  anthropology,  psychology,  and  sociology  as  well 
as  new  approaches  to  behavior  such  as  eugenics.  Yet,  by 
the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  Darwinian  concepts 
such  as  natural  selection,  instinct,  and  the  continuity  be- 
tween animal  and  human  behavior  had  come  into  serious 
question.  Indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  first  three  decades 


of  our  century,  Darwinian  natural  selection,  even  in  the 
view  of  most  biologists,  had  become  outmoded  and  was 
often  simply  rejected.  During  those  same  years  students 
of  the  human  sciences  gradually,  but  firmly  abandoned 
instinct,  race,  and  sex  as  ways  of  explaining  human  social 
behavior,  though  at  one  time  all  had  been  based  on  Dar- 
winian evolution.  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author  and  scholar. 
Professor  Degler  explores  how  these  Darwinian  concepts 
came  into  serious  question. 


2 ~ 


BREAK  FOR  LUNCH:  12:00  NOON  - 1:30  PM 


130  PM  Performance  CHARLES  DARWIN:  LIVE  AND  IN  CONCERT,  PART  II 

Richard  Milner,  Anthropologist,  author,  dramatist  and  lyricist.  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York 

Charles  Darwin,  a. k. a.  Richard  Milner,  gives  us  his  point  of  See  the  description  of  his  Friday  performance  in  this 
view  in  a zany  mix  of  serious  science  and  musical  revue,  program. 


2:00  PM  Lecture  TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  EVOLUTIONARY  BIOLOGY  SINCE  THE  DARWIN 

CENTENNIAL  OF  1959  WILLIAM  B.  PROVINE,  Cornell  University 


At  the  time  of  the  1959  centennial  of  the  first  edition  of 
Origin  of  Species,  evolutionists  agreed  that  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  their  field  was  "Twentieth  Century  Darwinism."  Soon 
after,  William  Hamilton  invented  an  ingenious  way  to  ex- 
plain even  the  evolution  of  "altruistic"  behavior  and  neu- 
ter castes  using  Darwin’s  idea  of  individual  selection.  Evo- 


lutionary biological  theory  seemed  complete  and  unified. 
This  harmon ious  view  was,  however,  soon  shattered  by  the 
theories  of  neutral  molecular  evolution.  Professor  Provine 
discuses  how  evolution  is  now  understood  to  differ,  some- 
times dramatically,  from  one  level  of  biological  organiza- 
tion to  another. 


2:45  PM  Lecture  DARWIN'S  ROMANTIC  BIOLOGY  AND  ITS  LEGACY 

Robert  Richards,  University  of  Chicago 


Darwin's  experience  of  nature  on  the  Beagle  voyage  was 
conditioned  by  his  study  of  German  Romantic  science,  es- 
pecially the  work  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  As  a result 
of  this  interpretative  framework,  the  nature  depicted  in  the 
Origin  of  Species  was  not,  as  often  believed,  a mechanical 
contrivance  devoid  of  value,  but  an  aesthetically  rich  and 
morally  laden  being.  Darwin’s  moral  evaluation  of  nature 
was  supported  by  his  own  intimate  experience  of  the  breed- 
ers’ art. 

In  the  period  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries,  a more  mechanistic  interpretation  of  Darwin- 
ian theory  took  hold,  though  without  extirpating  its  origi- 
nal romantic  roots.  As  a result,  evolutionary  theory — or 
its  practitioners — branched  in  two  different  directions,  one 
in  which  the  science  has  been  drained  of  value,  the  other 
still  producing  blooms  of  aesthetic  and  moral  significance. 
Thus  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  laboratory  biologists  (es- 
pecially the  geneticists)  rejected  natural  selection  as 


being  too  romantic,  too  mystical.  Yet  during  the  1930’s 
and  1 940’s,  during  the  formation  of  the  Neo-Darwinian  syn- 
thesis, the  other  branch  of  the  science,  the  mechanistic, 
(abetted  by  the  new  genetics)  produced  vigorous  growth. 
Social  scientists  (particularly  the  anthropologists)  identi- 
fied this  branch  with  evolutionary  theory  simply,  and  gen- 
erally rejected  it  as  unfit  to  support  their  own  understand- 
ing of  human  nature. 

Professor  Richards  characterizes  the  interpretations  of 
evolution  advanced  by  Daniel  Dennett  and  Will  Provine  as 
rigidly  mechanistic  and  morally  sterile,  but  seeming  to 
have  the  authority  of  sober,  no-nonsense  contemporary 
science.  He  believes  the  deeper  roots  of  Darwinism,  how- 
ever, have  been  nurtured  by  a different  sentiment,  arguing 
that  it  can  be  shown  that  Darwinian  theory,  rightly  under- 
stood (!),  preserves  human  values,  values  that  are  also 
intrinsic  to  nature. 


3:30  PM  Break:  Formal  Program  Concludes 

3:40  PM  Panel  Discussion  with  speakers  and  Alan  Jones,  Dean  of  Grace  Cathedral. 

Robert  Richards,  moderator 


4: 1 5 PM  Panel  Discussion  concludes. 


SPEAKER,  MODERATOR,  and  PERFORMER  BIOGRAPHIES 


CARL  DEGLER  is  Margaret  Byrne  Professor  of  Ameri- 
can History  Emeritus  at  Stanford  University.  He  has 
published  numerous  articles  and  eight  books,  of  which 
Neither  Black  Nor  White:  Slavery  and  Race  Relations  in  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  History  in 
1972  and  another,  In  Search  of  Human  Nature:  The  Fall  and 
Revival  of  Darwinism  in  American  Social  Thought,  was  awarded 
the  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Prize  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in 
1991.  He  served  as  President  of  the  Organization  of 
American  Historians  in  1979  and  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  in  1985.  He  also  received  the 
Dean's  Award  for  Teaching  at  Stanford  in  1979. 

DANIEL  C.  DENNETT,  the  author  of  Consciousness  Ex- 
plained  and  Darwin's  Dangerous  Idea,  is  Distinguished  Arts 
and  Sciences  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Cognitive  Studies  at  Tufts  University.  The  son  of  the  his- 
torian by  the  same  name,  he  received  his  BA  in  phi- 
losophy from  Harvard  and  then  worked  at  Oxford  with 
Gilbert  Ryle,  under  whose  supervision  he  completed  the 
D.Phil.  in  philosophy  in  1965.  He  taught  at  U.C.  Irvine 
from  1965-71.  He  is  the  author  of  Content  Conscious- 
ness, Brainstorms,  Elbow  Room  and  The  Intentional  Stance. 

PETER  DONAT,  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  attended  the  Yale 
School  of  Drama.  He  won  the  Theatre  World  Award  for 
Best  Featured  Actor  in  1957.  In  1968  he  came  to  A.C.T. 
in  San  Francisco,  where  he  played  in  more  than  fifty 
productions,  including  King  Lear,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  and 
Uncle  Vanya.  In  addition  to  theatre,  he  has  had  a wide- 
ranging  career  in  radio,  TV  and  film,  including  the  re- 
cent Michael  Douglas  film  The  Game.  He  also  teaches, 
writes  and  directs. 

The  Very  Reverend  ALAN  |ONES  served  as  the  Stephen 
F.  Bayne  Professor  of  Ascetical  Theology  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City  from  1972-1982. 
He  is  currently  Dean  of  Grace  Cathedral  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Fr.  lones  was  the  director  and  founder  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Christian  Spirituality,  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary.  He  took  a Ph.D.  in  1971  at  the  University  of 
Nottingham,  England.  His  most  recent  book  is  The  Soul's 
journey:  Exploring  the  Three  Passages  of  Spiritual  Life  with  Dante 
as  a Guide. 

RICHARD  MILNER  is  Senior  Editor  of  Natural  History 
Magazine  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York.  He  completed  his  graduate  studies  in  an- 
thropology at  U.C.L.A.  and  U.C.  Berkeley,  and  is  the 
author  of  The  Encyclopedia  of  Evolution:  Humanity's  Search 
for  its  Origins  and  Charles  Darwin:  Evolution  of  a Naturalist. 
He  has  performed  "Darwin"  at  many  cultural  institutions 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


JAMES  MOORE  holds  degrees  in  science,  divinity,  and 
history,  with  a Ph  D.  from  Manchester  University,  where 
he  was  a Marshall  Scholar.  He  lectures  in  history  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  in  the  Open  University,  Britain's 
Pioneer  distance-teaching  institution,  and  has  taught 
for  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  at  Harvard.  His 
books  include  The  Post  Darwinian  Controversies,  The  Darwin 
Legend,  and  the  best-selling  biography  written  with 
Adrian  Desmond,  Darwin,  which  has  been  published  in 
several  languages.  He  frequently  contributes  to  BBC 
programs  and  has  written  and  presented  many  radio 
and  TV  documentaries. 

WILLIAM  B.  PROVINE  is  Charles  A.  Alexander  Profes- 
sor of  Biological  Sciences  and  Professor  of  History  at 
Cornell  University.  He  received  his  BS  in  Mathematics, 
MA  in  History,  and  Ph.D.  in  History  all  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  He  has  written  two  books  about  the  his- 
tory of  evolution  and  genetics  in  the  twentieth  century, 
and,  with  Ernst  Mayr,  edited  the  volume.  The  Evolution- 
ary Synthesis.  His  current  major  research  project  is  a his- 
tory of  the  revolution  in  evolutionary  biology  caused  by 
the  theories  of  neutral  molecular  evolution.  At  Cornell, 
he  teaches  a popular  evolution  course  for  non-majors 
in  biology. 

ROBERT  J.  RICHARDS  is  Professor  in  the  Departments 
of  History,  Philosophy,  and  Evolutionary  Biology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  is  Director  of  the  Fishbein 
Center  for  the  History  of  Science.  He  works  in  the  his- 
tory and  philosophy  of  science,  with  a special  concern 
for  the  development  of  biology  in  the  19th  century.  His 
books  include:  Darwin  and  the  Emergence  of  Evolutionary 
Theories  of  Mind  and  Behavior  and  The  Meaning  of  Evolution. 
Currently  he  is  working  on  a book  that  treats  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  Romantic  movement  on  biology  during  the 
19th  century;  it  bears  the  tentative  title  Romantic  Biol- 
ogy: from  Goethe  to  the  Last  Romantic,  Ernst  Haeckel.  He  plays 
the  romantic  game  of  handball,  which  demonstrates  the 
triumph  of  hope  over  experience. 


Credit  available  from  San  Francisco  State  Uni- 
versity Extended  Education.  Applicants  must 
attend  both  the  Friday  and  Saturday  programs.  For 
information  call  415/391-9700 
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A CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS  FUTURE  PROGRAMS  OF 

IN  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DARWIN  HUMANITIES  WEST 


edited  by  Paul  Barrett,  from  Metaphysics,  Materialism,  and 
the  Evolution  of  Mind:  Early  Writings  of  Charles  Darwin. 

Note:  Direct  quotations  are  taken  from  Darwin's  journal. 


1809,  February  12 

Born  at  Shrewsbury,  England. 

1825-27 

Attended  Edinburgh  University. 

1827-31 

Attended  Cambridge  University. 

1831,  December  27 

H.M.S.  Beagle  sailed  from 
Devenport,  England. 

1835,  September 

Studied  geology,  fauna,  and  flora  of 
Galapagos  Islands. 

1836,  October  2 

H.M.S.  docked  at  Falmouth, 

England. 

1837,  July 

"Opened  first  notebook  on  'Trans- 
mutation of  Species.'"  Formulated 
monad  theory  of  evolution. 

loin  us  for  more  great  moments  of  intellectual  ferment  and 
exceptional  flowering  of  the  human  spirit. 

CALIFORNIA  GOLD:  Tfie  Lure  and  the  Legacy 
May  8 and  9,  1998 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848  produced  a rush 
of  immigration,  which  in  turn  created  a boomtown  culture 
in  San  Francisco.  The  newly  wealthy  city  supported  a col- 
orful spectrum  of  performing  artists,  while  photographers, 
illustrators,  writers  and  artists  advertised  both  the  beauty 
of  the  western  landscape  and  the  exotic  lure  of  the  city. 
The  history  and  mythology  of  the  Gold  Rush  form  the  foun- 
dations of  the  enduring  California  Dream,  that  this  is  a 
land  of  unlimited  opportunity,  wealth  and  glamour. 

This  lecture/performance  series  will  bring  to  life  the 
people  and  culture  that  followed  the  Gold  Rush,  social 
history,  art,  literature,  music  and  performing  arts.  It  will 
explore  the  California  Dream  which  has  influenced  immi- 
grants, artists  and  entrepreneurs  for  150  years. 

LEONARDO  da  VINCI:  The  Original  Renaissance  Man 
October  9 and  10,  1998 


1838,  September  28  Read  Malthus,  grasped  theory  of 

evolution  through  natural  selection. 


1839,  january  29 
1842,  1844 


1846,  October  1 


1858,  June  18 


Married  Emma  Wedgwood. 

Wrote  preliminary  essays,  similar  in 
outline  to  Origin  of  Species. 

Began  eight-year  study  of  bar- 
nacles, resulting  in  four  volumes. 

Received  letter  from  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  formulating  theory  of 
evolution  through  natural  selection. 


1858,  July  20  Began  writing  Origin  of  Species. 

1858,  November  24  Origin  of  Species  published. 

1860-67  Worked  on  unsolved  problems  of 

variation  and  heredity,  published  in 
1868  as  The  Variation  of  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication,  various 
related  botancial  works  on  plant 
reproduction,  hybridization,  and 
variation. 


1871,  January  15 


1872,  August  22 


1881 


Finished  correcting  proofs  of  The 
Descent  of  Man,  published  February  24. 

Finished  last  proofs  of  The  Expression 
of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals, 
published  November  26,  1872. 

"All  early  part  of  year  Worm  book 
published  Oct.  10th."  This  was  TA^ 
Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  Through 
the  Action  of  Worms,  with  Observations 
on  Their  Habits,  an  enterprise  begun 
forty-four  years  earlier. 


1882 


Died. 


Scientist,  inventor,  artist,  musician:  the  world  has  not  since 
seen  the  likes  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  As  advisor  to  heads  of 
state,  military  commanders,  nobles,  and  estate  managers, 
he  acted  as  designer,  engineer,  architect,  geologist,  anato- 
mist and  seer.  He  filled  several  notebooks  with  his  remark- 
able speculations — sketches  and  discussions  of  practical 
and  theoretical  engineering  problems,  as  well  as  designs 
for  the  most  diverse  gadgets,  tools  and  machines.  These 
notebooks,  known  as  codices,  were  dispersed  after  his 
death  and  two  of  them  were  only  rediscovered  in  1965,  in 
Madrid. 

In  important  ways,  Leonardo's  vagabond  career  was 
symptomatic  of  the  final  days  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
The  last  gasp  of  the  Savonarolean  Republic  in  Florence 
and  the  invasions  of  Italy  in  1494  and  1527  scattered  and 
transformed  the  elements  of  art  and  humanism  which  had 
been  assembled.  Leonardo's  wanderings  and  commis- 
sions, in  princely  Milan  and  finally  in  royal  France,  were  a 
part  of  this  dispersion.  After  his  death,  the  travels  of  his 
codices  symbolize  the  career  of  Renaissance  learning. 

BERLIN  IN  THE  TWENTIES:  Metropolis  On  The  Edge 
February  26  and  27,  1999 

For  one  brief  decade  after  World  War  1,  Berlin  replaced  Paris 
as  the  artistic  and  intellectual  capital  of  Europe.  The  so- 
cial upheaval  which  followed  Germany's  crushing  defeat 
liberated  the  intelligentsia  from  the  shackles  of  Wilhelmine 
culture,  and  led  to  daring  innovations  in  art,  architecture, 
literature  and  drama.  New  political  and  social  freedoms 
encouraged  German  cartoonists  in  the  development  of  a 
biting  satirical  style,  and  stellar  composers  and  lyricists 
turned  Berlin's  cabaret  scene  into  a forum  for  extremely 
modern  views  on  both  politics  and  the  relations  between 
the  sexes,  changing  the  nature  of  "nightclub"  entertain- 
ment forever.  For  this,  the  so-called  Weimar  era,  was  the 
period  which  produced,  among  many  brilliant  creative 
spirits,  Walter  Gropius,  Paul  Klee,  George  Grosz,  Bertolt 
Brecht,  Thomas  Mann,  Fritz  Lang,  and  the  incomparable 
Marlene  Dietrich. 
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HUMANITIES  WEST 

Since  1983  HUMANITIES  WEST  has  been  "exploring  history  to  celebrate  the 
mind  and  the  arts.”  It  presents  interdisciplinary  programs  which  evoke  historic 
times  and  places  that  illuminate  the  human  spirit.  Designed  to  entertain  and 
educate  diverse  audiences,  these  programs  offer  a lively  combination  of  wide- 
ranging  lectures  and  performances  that  encompass  the  fine  arts,  social  history, 
music,  politics  and  philosophy  of  the  arts.  The  programs  presented  by  Humani- 
ties West  over  the  last  decade  have  included  Tfie  Golden  Kqe  ofVenice-,  Manet's  Pans: 
the  First  Modern  City;  The  Glory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire:  Suleyman  the  Magnificent;  and 
Age  of  Cathedrals:  Soaring  Stone  and  the  Quest  for  Light.  For  further  information  on 
Humanities  West  call  415/391-9700. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
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lEANETTE  A.  BULLiS,  VICE-CHAIRMAN 
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WILLIAM  Carter 
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Sax,  Beverly  Terlep,  Nicholas  G.  Thacher,  Marsha  Ann  Townsend,  Monika 
Trobits,  Gayle  Tunnell,  Ann  Van  Horn.  Richard  W.  and  Georgina  Van  Horn, 
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Whitehead,  Timmie  Will.  Janette  F.  Williams.  Lois  Williams,  Ann  Williamson. 
J.  J.  Wilson,  Bernard  Wishy,  Dolores  and  Richard  Wold,  Bonny  Zanardi,  Danell 
Zeavin,  Carl  and  Betty  Zlatchin,  Eugene  and  Zita  Zukowsky 
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little  piece  of  the  wine  country 
two  blocks  above  Union  Square” 


The  Hotel  Vintage  Court  invites  you  to  experience 
the  warmth,  comfort  and  first  class  service  that 
our  quests  have  been  raving  about  for  years.  Ideally 
located  for  the  business  or  leisure  traveler — just  two 
blocks  from  Union  Square  and  moments  from 
Chinatown,  the  cable  car  and  the  financial  district. 
Our  hotel  is  an  oasis  of  serenity  in  the  midst  of  the 
excitement  of  our  great  city. 

For  reservations  or  further  information,  please  call: 


Hotel  Vintage  Court 
650  Bush  Street  (at  Powell) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 
(415) 392-4666 


HOTEL  VINTAGE  COURT 


SAN  FRANCISCO  WAR  MEMORIAL  AND  PERFORMING 
ARTS  CENTER  HERBST  THEATRE 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  City  & County  of  San  Francisco 
through  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  War  Memorial.  The 
Honorable  Willie  L.  Brown,  )r..  Mayor,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco 

TRUSTEES 

Dr.  Zuretti  L.  Goosby,  President,  Thomas  R.  Noonan,  Vice 
President,  Armen  Baliantz,  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Haas,  )r.,  Thomas 
E.  Horn,  Claude  M.  Jarman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  George  R.  Moscone,  Char- 
lotte Mailliard  Shultz,  Raphael  V.  Taliaferro,  David  A.  Yoder, 
Anthony  J.  Zanze 

Thelma  Shelley,  Managing  Director 
Elizabeth  Murray,  Acting  Managing  Director 


A Sennheiser  Listening  System  is  installed  at  Herbst 
Theatre.  Wireless  headphones  and  induction  devices 
(adaptable  to  hearing  aids)  are  available  in  the  main  lobby 
of  the  theatre.  There  is  no  charge,  but  an  ID  deposit  is 
required. 


PATRONS,  ATTENTION  PLEASE!  FIRE  NOTICE: 

THERE  ARE  SUFFICIENT  EXITS  IN  THIS  BUILDING  TO 
ACCOMMODATE  THE  ENTIRE  AUDIENCE.  THE  EXIT 
INDICATED  BY  THE  LIGHTED  “EXIT"  SIGN  NEAREST 
YOUR  SEAT  IS  THE  SHORTEST  ROUTE  TO  THE  STREET. 
IN  CASE  OF  FIRE  PLEASE  DO  NOT  RUN  — WALK 
THROUGH  THAT  EXIT. 


^ COVER  ILLUSTRATION 

This  water  color  was  painted  by  a voyager  on 
H.M.S.  ^caqXe  during  Darwin's  cruise  around 
the  world.  The  original  belongs  to  Kevin 
Harrington,  M.D.,  a loyal  Humanities  West 
subscriber  and  husband  of  Humanities  West 
Board  member,  Margaret  Harrington.  M.D. 


second  Ftoor 


Hurmnittes  Vfet  Ngu^s 

WINTER  « exploring  history  to  celebrate  tfie  mind  and  tfie  arts  » 1997 


DARWIN'S  MENAGERIE: 

Victorians,  Sociobiolgists  and  Other  Endangered  Species 

MARCH  6 AND  7,  1998 


Prior  to  Darwin’s  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, the  study  of  natural  history 
was  conducted  under  the  premise 
that  each  species  had  been  inde- 
pendently created  by  God.  Darwin 
advanced  his  tradition-shattering 
theory  of  evolution  in  Tfie  Origin  of 
Species  in  1 859  and  concluded  by  writ- 
ing, . . when  we  regard  every  pro- 
duction of  nature  as  one  which  has 
had  a history,  when  we  contemplate 
every  complex  structure  and  instinct 
as  the  summing  up  of  many  contriv- 
ances, each  useful  to  the  possessor, 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  when  we 
look  at  any  great  mechanical  inven- 
tion as  the  summing  up  of  the  labour, 
the  experience,  the  reason,  and 
even  the  blunders  of  numerous 
workmen,  when  we  thus  view  each 
organic  being,  how  far  more  interest- 
ing, 1 speak  from  experience,  will  the 
study  of  natural  history  become!” 
Darwin  saw  grandeur  in  the  evolu- 
tionary view  of  life  and  felt  affection 
for  every  sort  of  life  he  encountered, 
sensing  how  intricately  it  is  all  en- 
twined. 

Expect  a clash  of  ideas  as  Humani- 
ties West  brings  leading  scholars  to 


DANIEL  DENNET.  FRIDAY  NIGHT  SPEAKER 

DRAWING  BY  DAVID  LEVINE  REPRODUCED  WITH 
PERMISSION  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  REVIEW  OF 
BOOKS.  COPYRIGHT  © 1995-97  NYREV.  INC. 

San  Francisco  to  illuminate  profound 
issues  raised  by  Darwin's  theories. 
Later  you  can  join  in  the  debate.  Is 
there  life  after  death?  Is  there  an 


ultimate  foundation  for  human  mo- 
rality? Is  there  free  will? 

You  may  also  expect  a touch  of 
whimsy  in  a musical  revue  of  Darwin’s 
life  a la  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Richard 
Milner  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, New  York  plays  Darwin  live  and 
in  concert.  When  Milner  first  burst  into 
a song  he'd  written,  while  delivering  a 
keynote  address  on  Darwin,  the  aston- 
ished audience  went  wild  with  ap- 
plause. Thus  was  bom  a parallel  career 
to  his  senior  editorship  of  Natural  His- 
tory magazine.  Milner  wittily  breaks 
down  complex  scientific  theories,  mix- 
ing what  Stephen  jay  Gould  calls 
"vibrant  idiosyncrasy  with  true  schol- 
arship.” 

Peter  Donat,  ACT  emeritus,  brings 
A Somewhat  Eccentric  Contribution  to  the 
Proceedings  with  his  dramatic  adapta- 
tion from  George  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Shakespeare. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  formal 
program  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
audience  is  invited  to  stay  for  a 
panel  discussion  which  we  expect  to 
be  lively  indeed.  The  speakers  will 
be  joined  by  Alan  Jones,  Dean  of 
Grace  Cathedral. 


Highlight  Tour  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 


All  donors  to  Humanities  West  (if  you  receive  this 
newsletter,  that  means  you)  are  invited  to  a special 
docent  led  tour,  "Highlights  of  the  Academy.” 

The  tour  of  approximately  one  hour  will  take  place 
on  Saturday,  February  28,  at  1 1:00  am.  The  cost  is 


$5.50  per  person,  a special  rate  for  Hum  J^nities  West. 
To  sign  up,  send  your  check  to  Humanities  West,  2 1 1 
Sutter  Street,  Suite  601,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108. 
Please  include  your  telephone  number  with  your 
reservation. 


WEBSITE:  http://www.best.com/~fearless/humanitieswest.html 
EMAIL:  humwest@worldnet.att.net 


Message  from  the  Chairman  of  Humanities  West  ■ 

JANUARY,  1998  I 

AS  the  newly  elected  chairman  of  the  Humanities  West  Board  of  Direc- 
tors  I am  eagerly  looking  forward  to  our  1998  program  schedule.  I 
have  been  a Board  member  since  1991  and  have  watched  and  contrib-  \ 
uted  to  the  growth  and  development  of  this  fine  organization  for  six  years. 

I know  many  of  our  Friends  have  been  associated  as  long  or  longer  than 
I.  Please  accept  my  sincere  appreciation  for  your  program  attendance, 
your  financial  support,  and  the  many  other  ways  you  have  contributed  to 
our  success  over  the  years.  Our  Friends  and  Donors  are  the  foundation 
of  Humanities  West.  Thank  you. 

For  the  past  several  months,  Humanities  West  program  planners  have 
worked  feverishly  to  develop  new  programs  that  explore  not  only  the  arts, 
history  and  literature  of  Europe  and  North  America,  but  also  the  world  of  the 
Near  and  Far  East  and  North  Africa.  Our  most  recent  program,  on  the  Mughal 
Empire  in  India,  opened  my  eyes  to  a remarkable  civilization  in  the  Orient: 
the  unparalleled  art,  literature,  music,  dance,  poetry,  architecture  of  boun- 
teous beauty  and  erudition  produced  when  the  Muslim  Mughals  entered 
South  Asia.  We  hope  to  supplement  our  traditional  fare  on  occasion  with 
other  programs  that  follow  a less  traveled  road.  Please  let  us  know  of  your 
interests  and  programming  desires.  1 believe  that  Humanities  West  should 
respond  to  the  interest  and  thirst  for  knowledge  and  information  of  you,  our 
audience.  We  can  do  that! 

Other  Board  members  and  I look  forward  to  seeing  you  all  at  Damw's 
Menagerie  on  March  6-7. 1 relish  the  opportunity  at  our  Speakers’  dinner  and 
Friends'  lunch  to  meet  more  of  you  individually  and  to  hear  your  thoughts 
about  our  Humanities  West  family  and  the  programs  we  design  and  offer. 
We  are  all  special  to  each  other.  Let's  keep  up  the  association  and  invite 
new  friends  to  enjoy  the  enrichment  that  Humanities  West  provides. 

With  eager  anticipation. 


Janice  Dost,  Chairman 


Taking  Darwin  Seriously 

I had  always  believed  that  evolution 
was  a fact,  in  the  naive  way  1 be- 
lieved that  the  world  was  round.  Con- 
tent with  the  elegance  of  Charles 
Darwin’s  theory  and  the  pleasure  1 
derived  from  having  it  explained  to 
me  by  writers  like  Richard  Dawkins 
and  Daniel  Dennett,  1 practiced  a 
kind  of  unmeaning  agnosticism  to- 
ward it. 

Darwin  writes:  “As  many  more  in- 
dividuals of  each  species  are  born 
than  can  possibly  survive;  and  as, 
consequently,  there  is  a frequently 
recurring  struggle  for  existence,  it  fol- 
lows that  any  being,  if  it  vary  however 
slightly  in  any  manner  profitable  to 
itself,  under  the  complex  and  some- 
times varying  conditions  of  life,  will 
have  a better  chance  of  surviving,  and 
thus  be  naturally  selected." 

In  the  conclusion  of  On  tfie  Origin  of 
Species  Darwin  writes:  "We  can  dimly 
foresee  that  there  will  be  a consider- 
able revolution  in  natural 
history.. ..When  we  no  longer  look  at 
an  organic  being  as  a savage  looks  at 
a ship,  as  at  something  wholly  be- 
yond his  comprehension;  when  we 
regard  every  production  of  nature  as 
one  which  has  had  a history;  when  we 
contemplate  every  complex  structure 
and  instinct  as  the  summing  up  of 
many  contrivances,  each  useful  to  the 
possessor,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
when  we  look  at  any  great  mechani- 
cal invention  as  the  summing  up  of 
the  labour,  the  experience,  the  rea- 
son, and  even  the  blunders  of  numer- 
ous workmen;  when  we  thus  view 
each  organic  being,  how  far  more  in- 
teresting, 1 speak  from  experience, 
will  the  study  of  natural  history  be- 
come!" 

Notice  that  he  says  the  study  of 
natural  history  will  become  "far  more 
interesting."  Than  what?  Than  it  was 
before  the  theory  of  evolution,  when 
the  study  of  natural  history  was  still 
being  conducted  under  the  premise 
"that  each  species  has  been  indepen- 
dently created"  by  God. 

That  kind  of  natural  history,  rooted 
in  the  Bible,  is  actually  nature  with- 
out history.  To  Darwin,  the  "accumu- 
lation of  innumerable  slight 
variations"  over  the  expanse  of  geo- 
logical time  more  than  makes  up  for 
the  absence  of  the  direct  touch  of 
God. 


Religion  and  agnosticism  alike  as- 
sume that  human  knowledge  is  un- 
equal to  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe.  Christianity  proposes  an 
ineluctable  cause-without-a-cause — 
God — more  complicated  than  any  of 
its  effects.  An  agnostic  proposes  the 
universal  solvent  of  doubt,  all  the 
while  feeling  certain  of  his  doubtful- 
ness. 

1 Darwin  wrote  1 that  as  long  as  there 
is  a myth  of  human  primacy,  nature  is 
just  a metaphor,  a story  from  which 
it's  only  too  human  to  detach  oneself. 
He  meant  that  the  success  of  a spe- 
cies could  not  be  measured  by  how 
much  it  seemed  to  advance  or  retard 


the  arrival  of  Homo  sapiens  or  the  de- 
velopment of  consciousness.  If  you 
were  to  take  a time  machine  back  to 
the  primal  pond,  you  would  not  find 
a ONE  WAY  sign  pointing  toward  the 
future.  There  are  no  missing  links,  no 
meaningful  distinctions  between 
higher  and  lower  forms  of  life.  The 
success  of  Homo  erectus,  the  predeces- 
sor of  Homo  sapiens,  was  a very  great 
success  in  its  own  right.  All  life  on 
earth  is  success.  To  understand  this 
is  not  just  a matter  of  transplanting 
your  faith  or  erecting  it  on  a new  scaf- 
fold. It’s  an  altogether  different  vision 
of  existence  and  of  the  weight  of 
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Books  are  available  or  can  be  ordered  from  A Clean  Well-Lighted  Place  for  Books,  Opera  Plaza,  601  Van 
Ness,  San  Francisco.  415/441-6670 


* Program  speaker 

**  Dr.  Ekman  will  read  from  his  new  book  at  A Clean  Well  Lighted  Place  for  Books  in  March.  Check  with  the  bookstore  for 
exact  date  and  time. 
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DARWIN’S  MENAGERIE:  Victorians,  Sociobiolgists 
and  Other  Endangered  Species 
March  6 and  7,  1998 

Friday,  March  6,  8:00  pm  - 10:15  pm 
ROBERT  RICHARDS,  University  of  Chicago,  Moderator 

8.00  pm  Performance  CHARLES  DARWIN:  LIVE  AND  IN  CONCERT 

RICHARD  MILNER  Anthropologist,  author,  dramatist  and  lyricist,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 

When  Dr.  Milner  first  burst  into  a song  he’d  written,  while  delivering  a keynote  address  on  Darwin,  the  astonished  audience 
went  wild  with  applause.  Thus  was  born  a parallel  career  to  his  senior  editorship  of  Natural  History  magazine.  Milner  wittily 
breaks  down  complex  scientific  theories,  mixing  what  Stephen  Jay  Gould  calls  “vibrant  idiosyncrasy  with  true  scholarship." 

8:30  pm  Lecture  HUNTING  FOR  SKYHOOKS,  DISCOVERING  CRANES 

DANIEL  C.  DENNETT  Tufts  University 

Ever  since  Darwin,  skeptics  have  tried  to  find  some  marvel  of  nature  or  mind  they  could  prove  did  not  owe  its  existence  to  a 
cascade  of  mindless,  bottom-up,  Darwinian  processes.  They  have  been  hunting  for  "skyhooks” — things  that  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  something  on  high.  A skyhook  is  just  what  a skeptic  about  natural  selection  should  hope  to  find:  a “you  can’t  get  here 
from  there”  disproof  of  Darwinian  gradualism.  In  his  illustrated  lecture  Prof.  Dennett,  one  of  America’s  best  known  Darwinists, 
asks,  "Are  there  any  ‘skyhooks?’”  ' 


9:30  pm  Dramatic  Performance 


A SOMEWHAT  ECCENTRIC  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  PROCEEDINGS 
PETER  DONAT,  ACT  errieritus 

The  acclaimed  actor  takes  a dollop  of  George  Bernard  Shaw  bn  Darwinism  plus  a dash  of  Shakespeare  to  give  some  idea  how 
the  controversy  Darwin  unleashed  with  his  revolutionary  evolutionary  theory  has  spread  into  our  general  perspective  on  life. 


Saturday,  March  7,  10:00  am  - 4:00  pm 


iliiii 


1 0:00  am  Lecture  SEEDLINGS,  CHICKS,  AN^  CHILDREN:  DARWIN’S  BREEDING  INTEREST 

JAMES  MOORE  Open  University,  England  „ 

Darwin’s  home  was  his  laboratory.  There  he  performed  ntany  prodigious,  painstaking  experiments,  some  lasting  decades.  As 
a gentleman  farmer  with  a flair  for  natural  history,  he  took’ a "special  interest  in  breeding.  Darwin’s  interest  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  offspring  was  profoundly  linked  to  his  fear  of  hereditary  weakness  in  his  own  large  family.  Professor  Moore  uses 
slide  illustrations  to  give  us  a glimpse  into  the  personal  life  which  shaped  Darwin’s  scientific  quests. 


11:10  am  Lecture 


THE  RISE  AND  DECLINE  OF  DARWINISM  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  THOUGHT,  1859-1935 
CARL  DEGLER  Professor  Emeritus,  Stanford  University 

One  of  the  several  consequences  of  the  publication  of  The  Origin  of  Species  was  that  Darwin’s  concepts  of  natural  selection, 
instinct,  and  the  continuity  between  animal  and  human  behavior  soon  shaped  the  scientific  study  of  human  social  behavior. 
Yet,  in  the  twentieth  century,  Darwinian  natural  selection,  even  in  the  view  of  most  biologists,  became  outmoded  and  was 
often  simply  rejected.  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author  and  scholar.  Prof.  Degler  explores  how  these  Darwinian  concepts  came 
into  serious  question. 


Break  for  Lunch:  12:00  pm  - 1:30  pm  ' 

1 30  pm  Performance  CHARLES  DARWIN:  LIVE  AND  IN  CONCERT 

RICHARD  MILNER,  Anthropologist,  author,  dramatist  and  lyricist,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 

Charles  Darwin,  a.k.a.  Richard  Milner,  gives  us  his  point  of  view  in  a zany  mix  of  serious  science  and  musical  revue. 

2:00  pm  Lecture  TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  EVOLUTIONARY  BIOLOGY  SINCE  THE  DARWIN  CENTENNIAL  OF  1 959 

WILLIAM  B.  PROVINE  Cornell  University 

In  1959,  evolutionary  biological  theory  seemed  complete  and  unified.  New  theories  of  neutral  molecular 
evolution  soon  shattered  this  harmonious  view.  An  award-winning  lecturer.  Prof.  Provine  brilliantly  argues 
that  once  the  factors  affecting  molecular  evolution  are  understood,  profound  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 
no  life  after  death  exists;  no  ultimate  meaning  in  life  exists,  and  finally — the  most  hard  to  swallow — no  free 
will  exists. 


2:45  pm  Lecture 


3:30  pm 
3:40  pm 


DARWIN’S  ROMANTIC  BIOLOGY  AND  ITS  LEGACY 
ROBERT  RICHARDS  University  of  Chicago 

Nature  as  depicted  in  the  The  Origin  of  Species  was  not  a mechanical  contrivance  devoid  of  value,  but  an  aesthetically 
rich  and  morally-laden  being.  In  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  a more  mechanistic  interpretation 
of  Darwinian  theory  took  hold,  leading  to  what  Prof.  Richards  characterizes  as  the  rigid  and  morally  sterile  interpre- 
tation of  evolution  advanced  by  speakers  Dennett  and  Provine.  Prof.  Richards  believes  that  Darwinian  theory', 
rightly  understood,  preserves  human  values,  values  that  are  also  intrinsic  to  nature. 

Break:  Formal  Program  Concludes 

Panel  Discussion  with  speakers  and  ALAN  JONES,  Dean  of  Grace  Cathedral.  ROBERT  RICHARDS,  moderator 


Humanities  West 
Donors  Match 
Challenge  Grant 


My  most  heartfelt  thanks  to  each 
new  donor  who  joined  the  Humani- 
ties West  family  in  1997  and  to  the 
Friends  who  generously  increased 
your  contributions  to  the  organiza- 
tion this  year.  The  Walter  and  Elise 
Haas  Fund  has  awarded  HW 
$15,000  to  match  the  new  funds 
raised  this  year  through  your  dona- 
tions. 

We  know  there  are  many  worthy 
cultural  institutions  in  the  Bay  Area: 
thank  you  for  recognizing  Humani- 
ties West.  You  have  demonstrated 
your  appreciation  for  our  unique 
programs  and  helped  assure  that 
future  programs  will  be  of  the  scope 
and  high  quality  which  have  contin- 
ued for  fourteen  years. 


Sincerely, 


Nancy  Buffum 
Executive  Director 


Over  The  Top,  Thanks  To  These  Generous  People 

Humanities  West  thanks  the  following  supporters  who  enabled  us  to  raise 
the  required  $15,000  to  match  a challenge  grant  from  the  Walter  and  Elise 
Hass  Fund. 

NEW  DONORS  IN  1997 

Paul  E.  Bach,  Cornelia  Bagg,  Rena  M.  Bancroft,  Cynthia  Barley,  Richard  and 
Linda  Beidleman,  Nan  Bently,  Daniel  Bikle,  Lynn  Bryant,  Linda  D,  Burgess, 
Nancy  and  Doug  Burrill,  Helen  M.  Cake,  Bill  Carlsen,  Lucille  DeCarlo,  Klaus 
and  Jean  Dehlinger,  Rene  di  Rosa,  Lucie  and  Martin  Dreyfuss,  Christina 
Einstein,  Linda  V.  Elkind,  Marilyn  Ersepke,  Diane  Fairchild,  William  W.  Fay, 
Margaret  Feldstein,  Rosalie  Flores,  Bruce  and  Mary  Fogel,  Howard  and 
Marthine  Callaway,  Josephine  W.  Gaskill,  Oz  Geoghegan,  Phyllis  Gillis,  George 
Goddard,  Rita  Goldman,  Elizabeth  M.  Gordon,  Eve  McC.  Gribi,  Maud  Hallin, 
Richard  and  Sandra  Harte,  Gerda  Hatch,  Edgar  Holton,  Scott  Huseby,  Teresa 
Kangas-Olsen,  Dorothy  Knecht,  Mrs.  Sally  R.  Koponen,  Dr.  William  and  Eliza- 
beth Kuzell,  Ingrid  Lacis,  Henriette  Jean  Lado,  Miriam  Lawler,  Patricia  Lim, 
Mary  Alice  Lorey,  Zoyd  Luce,  Margaret  MacKellar,  Mrs.  Peter  MacPhail,  Paul 
and  Lucy  Matzger,  Mrs.  David  McDaniel,  Janis  K.  Meier,  Holly  Merrigan,  Don 
Monkerud,  Vernon  Moore,  Eleanor  Murray,  Kathleen  Murray,  Gerald  Napier, 
Vi  Odell,  Kenneth  D.  Olson,  Mrs.  Sydney  Parker,  Helga  Rae,  Jan  Ramirez, 
Ann  Raymond,  Effie  Robinson,  Alice  Rudo,  Bonnie  Silverman,  Georgiana 
Stevens,  E.W.  Swenson,  M.D.,  Anne  Karina  Taylor,  Beverly  Terlep,  Monika 
Trobits,  Ann  Van  Horn,  Judith  Vandenberg,  Elizabeth  Warrick,  Katherine  Weill, 
Kristi  Wessenberg,  George  and  Sarah  Wheaton,  Timmie  Will,  Lois  Williams, 
Bernard  Wishy,  Dolores  and  Richard  Wold,  Bonny  Zanardi 

THE  FOLLOWING  LOYAL  DONORS  INCREASED  THEIR  1997  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Carmelita  Alvarez,  Barbara  R.  Barkovich,  Hilda  S.  Barnes,  Thomas  and  Ellen 
Bauch,  James  J.  and  Caroline  Boitano,  Mrs.  James  Boswell,  Maribel  Boucher, 
Jane  and  Stuart  Bowyer,  Jeff  Brandenburg,  William  Carter,  A.  N.  Caviness, 
June  and  Earl  Cheit,  Dr.  Melvin  and  Hella  Cheitlin,  Eunice  M.  Childs,  Karen 
Cleek,  Linda  Hawes  Clever,  M.D.,  Steve  Cuff,  Sally  Dommerich,  Henry  T. 
Donahoe,  John  Drago,  Joan  Dunn,  Lucia  Edwards,  Cindy  Eisenberg,  Emily 
Fine,  John  Gambs,  Urania  Gluesing,  Randall  E.  Ham,  Donald  Hanson,  Mar- 
garet and  Kevin  Harrington,  M.D.s,  William  Hellendale,  Mildred  and  Malcolm 
Holliday,  Dr.  Herbert  H.  Hymans,  Sonya  Karakashian,  Loni  Kuhn,  Jane  S. 
Kumin,  Katherine  Lawson,  Carter  W.  Lowrie,  Eleanor  Matheu,  Frieda  B. 
McKenzie,  Mrs.  Donald  C.  McNear,  Gloria  and  Rudolph  Melone,  Nancy 
Melton,  Jeannette  J.  Mertes,  Maria  Micale,  Diane  Middlebrook,  Patricia  S. 
Miller,  Bradford  G.  Murphey,  M.D.,  Marie  Luise  Otto,  Carolyn  B.  and  Richard 
Poe,  Ann  M.  Pougiales,  Davida  Rabbino,  Rose  Lou  Randolph,  Shirley  A. 
Reece,  John  Reilly,  Stephen  Reiss,  Francis  J.  Rigney  M.D.,  Sally-Jean  Shepard, 
John  William  Smith,  Alan  B.  Snyder,  Nicholas  G.  Thacher,  Marsha  Ann 
Townsend,  Maxine  Wallace,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Watson,  M.D.,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Weinstein,  Jay  L.  Wiener,  Ruth  Wilson,  Eugene  and  Zita  Zukowsky 


Welcome  to  New  Board  Members  and  Advisors 

Humanities  West  welcomes  Dwight  Simpson  and  Allison  Storr,  who  joined  our 
Board  this  year. 

Dwight  Simpson  is  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  San  Francisco  State  Uni- 
versity. He  received  a B.A.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  in  History,  International  Relations 
and  Political  Science  from  Stanford  University,  in  addition  to  a B.  Litt.  and 
M.A.  from  Oxford  University.  He  has  taught  at  the  University  of  California  Ber- 
keley, American  University  of  Beirut,  Istanbul  University,  Williams  College,  and 
Stanford. 

Allison  C.  Storr  is  Program  Associate  of  the  james  Irvine  Foundation  where 
she  coordinates  the  grantmaking  process  for  workforce  development  and 
manages  the  program-related  investment  portfolio.  She  received  a B.A.  in 
Economics  and  Business  from  the  University  of  California  Los  Angeles  and  is  a 
CPA. 

Joining  our  Advisory  Board  in  1 997  are  OLLY  WILSON,  composer  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Music  at  U.C.  Berkeley;  Diane  Wood  Middlebrook, 
biographer  and  Professor  of  English  at  Stanford  University;  and  JOY  Carlin, 
actress,  director  and  advisory  committee  member  to  California  Arts  Council, 
Educational  Theater  Association  and  many  others. 


Continued  from  page  2 


Associate  Director 
Bids  Farewell 

My  friendships  with  Jefferson, 
Suleyman,  Galileo,  Shah  Jahan 
and  Darwin  have  deepened  dur- 
ing my  tenure  at  Humanities 
West.  Preparing  for  every  pro- 
gram has  been  a crash  course  in 
"The  Life  and  Times  of...."  Our 
programs  could  be  described  as 
"all  the  things  you  wanted  to  take 
in  college  but  didn’t  have  time 
for — because  they  didn't  allow 
three  years  of  electives.” 

After  six  years  and  twenty  pro- 
grams, I am  hanging  up  my  hat. 
My  work  has  been  enriched  by 
the  many  friendships  I have 
formed  among  you,  the  support- 
ers of  Humanities  West.  It  has 
been  a privilege  to  work  with  our 
speakers,  all  leaders  in  their 
fields.  1 will  miss  my  close  asso- 
ciation with  our  volunteers — the 
indispensible  element  in  our 
smooth  operation,  and  with  Hu- 
manities West’s  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, an  unusually  dedicated  and 
involved  group. 

However,  I’m  still  going  to  see 
you  all,  because  I intend  to  come 
to  the  fascinating  programs 
planned  for  the  future.  It's  just 
that  from  now  on  I’ll  be  able  to 
sit  through  a whole  program  with- 
out a single  worry  about  any  de- 
tail. See  you  at  the  theater! 


Heather  Sterner 
Associate  Director 


human  significance  and  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  this  vision  rests. 

Many  people  fear  that  evolution 
destroys  the  poetry  of  the  story  |Gen- 
esisl  and  that  it  entails  yet  another, 
no  less  painful,  loss  of  Eden.  It  is  one 
of  Darwin’s  greatest  traits  that  he  was 
able  to  see  a wholly  different  kind  of 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  parasitic  insects 
and  spiders — not  as  instances  of  a 
special,  divine  creation  but  as  part  of 
a directionless  tide  of  life,  which  ebbs 
and  flows  over  billions  of  years  and 
which  includes  bishops  and  biolo- 
gists as  well. 

There  is  an  existential  shock  to  tak- 
ing Darwin  seriously.  It  has  to  do,  in 
my  case,  with  setting  aside  some  old 
and  deeply  loved  stories,  learning  to 
regard  them  merely  as  stories,  and 
understanding  that  the  emotions 
they  evoke  arise  from  theirties  to  my 
childhood.  It  has  in  a sense  to  do  with 
leaving  the  very  notion  of  story  be- 
hind, with  trying  to  step  outside  the 
consolatory  shape  of  a universal  nar- 
rative, where  we’re  always  imagining 
a universal  narrator. 

Evolutionists  often  misread  as  the 
forward,  humanward  thrust  of  biologi- 


cal history — just  another  creation 
story,  like  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
only  vastly  more  protracted.  For  me, 
it  is,  instead,  a way  of  recovering  the 
scale  of  the  past,  a way  to  compre- 
hend that  at  each  successive  instant 
in  the  past  3 billion  years  of  so,  life 
on  earth  has  been  compete.  Evolu- 
tion is  a means  of  reconnecting  one- 
self with  the  history  of  this  planet, 
with  the  kinship  of  all  life-forms,  and, 
too,  with  the  narrower  kinship  of  one’s 
own  species. 

Darwin  writes  that  there  is  "gran- 
deur in  this  view  of  life,”  and  he  is 
right.  The  grandeur  lies  not  only  in  the 
temporal  sweep  of  his  theory  but  also 
in  the  scientific  ardor,  the  almost  un- 
discriminating affection  Darwin  felt 
for  every  sort  of  life  he  encountered, 
whether  living  or  fossil,  and  his  sense 
of  how  intricately  they  are  all  en- 
twined. 

Excerpted  from  Tafdng  Dr?nn‘«  Seri- 
ously, by  Verlyn  Klindenborg.  Re- 
printed with  permission  from 
Audubon  Magazine,  July-August, 
1997. 
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Why  are  Friday  Night  Tickets  More  Expensive  Than  Saturday? 


Meet  our  fascinating 
lecturers  at  the  Speakers' 
Dinner  at  Vivande 

Sponsors,  Patrons  and  Fellows 
of  Humanities  West  are  invited 
to  join  our  speakers  for  dinner 
on  Friday  evening,  March  6,  at 
Vivande  in  Opera  Plaza.  This 
excellent  restaurant  is  located 
at  670  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
within  easy  walking  distance  of 
the  theatre.  We  will  convene  at 
the  restaurant  at  5:30  pm. 


Meet  our  Speakers 
at  Indigo  during  the 
Friends’  Luncheon 

A newcomer  to  the  restaurant 
scene  in  Civic  Center,  Indigo, 
serves  delicious  food  in  a so- 
phisticated setting.  Friends  of 
Humanities  West  are  cordially 
invited  to  join  us  on  Saturday, 
March  7,  between  the  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  of  the 
program.  Indigo  is  at  687 
McAllister  Street,  near  Gough,  a 
short  block-and-a-half  behind 
Herbst  Theatre.  Guests  will 
have  a chance  to  share  a table 
and  break  bread  with  speakers 
and  fellow  Humanities  West 
supporters. 


Subscribers  frequently  ask  why  the 
Humanities  West  Friday  evening  tick- 
ets cost  more  than  admission  to  the 
all-day  Saturday  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  past.  Humanities  West  re- 
ceived funding  from  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  to 
subsidize  Saturday  ticket  prices,  and 
the  disparity  between  the  two  days 
was  even  greater. 

However,  the  Friday  night  admis- 
sion price  remains  higher  because 


professional  performing  arts  groups 
are  frequently  much  more  expensive 
to  bring  to  the  stage  than  lecturers. 
Artist  fees  for  groups  of  musicians, 
actors  and  dancers  tend  to  be  higher, 
and  more  costs  are  incurred  by  use 
of  technical  crew  and  equipment  of 
Herbst  Theatre. 

Humanities  West  is  in  the  process 
of  considering  new  ticket  pricing 
structures,  and  if  you  have  any  sug- 
gestions, please  write  us  or  call  us  at 
415/391-9700. 


I I 

Speakers'  Dinner  and  Friends  Luncheon 
Reservations  Form  for  the  Darwin  program 

□ Yes,  I am  a Sponsor,  Patron  or  Fellow  of  Humanities  West  and  would  like  to  attend 
the  Speakers' Dinner. 

Please  reserve place(s)  in  my  name  for  dinner  Friday  night,  March  6,  at 

Vivande,  670  Golden  Gate,  at  5:30  pm.  Enclosed  is  my  check,  payable  to 
Humanities  West,  for  $55  per  person. 

□ Yes,  I am  a Friend  of  Humanities  West  and  would  like  to  attend  the  Friends  Luncheon. 

Please  reserve place(s)  in  my  name  for  luncheon  at  Indigo  on  Saturday, 

March  7.  Enclosed  is  a check,  payable  to  Humanities  West,  for  $35  per  person. 

A letter  of  confirmation  will  be  sent  approximately  two  weeks  prior  to  the  event 


Name 


Address 


City,  STATE,  Zip 


Daytime  Telephone  ' 

Please  return  this  form  to  Humanities  West,  21 1 Sutter  Street,  Suite  601 , San  Francisco,  . 
CA  941  OS.Telephone:  41 5/391-9700,  Fax:  391  -9708.  I 


r 


n 


Tickets  for  DARWIN'S  MENAGERIE:  Victorians,  Sociobiolgists  and  Other  Endangered  Species 

Please  order  your  tickets  as  soon  as  possible.  Donors  will  receive  priority  until  February,  1 , 1 998. 

Please  include  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  and  mail  to  City  Box  Office  with  your  order. 

Tickets  will  be  mailed  approximately  4 weeks  prior  to  the  program. 


Friday,  March  6, 1998,8:00  pm-10:15  pm.  at  Herbst  Theatre 

Regular @$30  = 

Student @ $20  = address 


Saturday,  March  7, 1998, 10:00  am-4:00  pm.  at  Herbst  Theatre 

Regular @$20  = 

Student @$20  = 


City,  STATE,  Zip 


Daytimetelephone 


I Handling  Charge  $1  per  ticket  

I Total  Enclosed:  

I NOTE: Tickets  are  non-refundable.  Luncheon  is  not  included. 
I 


Send  this  form  and  make  checks  payable  to: 

City  Box  Office 
1 53  Kearny  Street,  Suite  402 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 08 

For  information,  call  City  Box  Office:  41 5/392-4400. 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS  OF  HUMANITIES  WEST 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD:  Tfie  Lure  and  the  Legacy 

May  8 and  9,  1998 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848 
produced  a rush  of  immigration,  which  in 
turn  created  a boomtown  culture  in  San 
Francisco.  The  newly  wealthy  city  supported 
a colorful  spectrum  of  performing  artists, 
while  photographers,  illustrators,  writers 
and  artists  advertised  both  the  beauty 
of  the  western  landscape  and  the 
exotic  lure  of  the  city.  The  history 
and  mythology  of  the  Gold  Rush 
form  the  foundations  of  the  enduring  Cali- 
fornia Dream,  that  this  is  a land  of  unlim- 
ited opportunity,  wealth  and  glamour. 

This  program  brings  to  life  the  people 
and  culture  that  followed  the  Gold  Rush, 
their  social  history,  art,  literature,  music 


fomia  dream  which  has  influenced  immigrants, 
artists  and  entrepreneurs  for  150  years. 

See  our  Web  Page  on  the  Internet 

LEONARDO  da  VINCI: 

Humanities  West  program  information  can  now  be 

The  Original  Renaissance  Man 

found  at: 

October  9 and  10,  1998 

http : /WWW . best . com/~f  earless / 

WEIMAR  BERLIN: 

humanitieswest.html 

Metropolis  On  The  Edge 

Our  email  address  is: 

February  26  and  27,  1999 

humwest@worldnet.att.net 

Humanities  West 

21 1 Sutter  Street,  Suite  601 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108 


